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the spinous processes. The paper contains the reports of four cases in which 
hepatic pulsation was observed, and a reference to another case, and is illus¬ 
trated by sphygmographic tracings of the movements of the abdomen in two 
of these cases. 

Dr. Paul Henry Stokoe contributes some Practical Re-marls on the Causes 
and Treatment of some common Forms of Vomiting, which is a well written 
essay on this subject, but we do not find that it contains any suggestions which 
would be new to most of our readers. 

Appended to the volume are the usual statistical tables. From these we 
learn that the total number of patients resident in the hospital during the year 
1874, amounted to 5776, being 205 in excess of the previous year. Notwith¬ 
standing this large number, the accommodation utilized fails to represent fairly 
the actual resources of the hospital; for at no time were more than 600 of its 
700 beds occupied. Of the 594 deaths reported in 1874, 102 were caused by 
accident. The number of out-patients treated in the course of the year 
amounted to 85,090. 

The volume is a fairly representative one of the value of the series.—A few 
of the papers are not so thoroughly practical in their character as we like to 
see in a volume of Hospital Reports, but this criticism is by no means appli¬ 
cable to them as a whole. 


Art. NXI. — A Manual of Diet in Health and Disease. By Thomas Kino 
Chambers, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Honorary Physician to H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, etc. etc. 8vo. pp. 310. Philadelphia: H. 0. Lea, 
1875. 

The literature of Diet, like that of other subjects connected with hygiene, 
is now rapidly increasing. Even ten years ago, hardly more than two or three 
treatises upon it, having any claim to a scientific character, existed in the 
English language. Now we have had, within a short time, Letheby, Edward 
Smith, and Pavy, besides the very original and remarkable treatise of Dr. 
Anstie on Stimulants and Narcotics, and the popular work of Dr. Beard upon 
the same subject. While less elaborate and systematic than some others, Dr. 
Chambers’ book seems to us the most suggestive of them all. In his preface 
he announces that, as his aims in this handbook are purely practical, he has 
not thought it right to increase its size by 7 the addition of the chemical, botan¬ 
ical, and industrial learning which rapidly collects around the subject of diet. 
Space has thus been gained for a full discussion of many matters connecting 
food and drink with the daily current of social life ; the manner of considera¬ 
tion of which is the leading peculiarity of this book. 

Dr. Chambers divides his work into three parts—taking up in succession 
General Dietetics, Special Dietetics of Health, and Dietetics in Sickness. 
First, in consideration of theories of Dietetics, he asserts, on the basis of com¬ 
parative anatomy, that to judge by form and structure alone, the natural food 
of an adult man must be pronounced to be nothing. On the other hand, if we 
read the laws of man’s nature by the light of the general consent of the individ¬ 
uals of his race, we shall arrive at the conclusion that his food is everything 
which any warm-blooded animal can use as nourishment. The power, however, 
by which man becomes truly omnivorous is habit. Man’s chief bodily strength 
depends on his willingness to submit to the pain of acquiring habits, and on 
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his forcing his domestic stock to submit to it, for the sake of a future advan¬ 
tage. 

The physiology of digestion, and the leading chemical facts which bear on 
the subject of nutrition, are dwelt upon succinctly in our author’s first, fourth, 
and fifth chapters. The experiments and calculations of E. Smith, Haughton, 
Frankland, and others are brought to view, in order to determine the amount 
and character of food required to meet the outgoings resulting from the waste 
of tissue and the production of force in the body. It is obvious that the food 
which supplies most accurately the demand for carbon and nitrogen will be 
the most economical. A diet which makes it necessary to eat too much carbon 
in order to secure a due amount of nitrogen, will involve waste, and must bur¬ 
den the digestive viscera with a useless load ; and a similar reckoning applies 
to the lime, sulphur, phosphorus, hydrogen, and oxygen which are required in 
the body. For example, milk, which is suitable to the young animal, whose 
main duty is growth , is not a typical diet for adults, because its nitrogenous 
matter is in considerable excess in proportion to the carbonaceous. An average 
adult may consider that he is taking enough to satisfy the ordinary require¬ 
ments of healthy activity, if he eats in twenty-four hours the equivalents of a 
pound of meat and two pounds of bread. Age. labour, idiosyncrasies, and con¬ 
ditions varying from health, make important differences in this demand. 

Chapter II., a long one—nearly sixty pages—is on the Choice of Food ; Chap¬ 
ter III., more brief, on the Preparation of Food. Dr. Chambers gives a mul¬ 
titude of valuable practical facts and hints, comprising just what everybody 
wants to know, under the following heads: Butcher’s Meat; Poultry and 
Game; Fish; Garden Produce; Fruit; Groceries, etc.; Dairy Produce; 
Bread Stuffs; Alcoholic Drinks; Waters. We miss the discussion, which 
precedents in other works had led us to expect, upon the hygienic relations of 
tea and coffee. Upon the former, besides a recommendation (p. 120) that tea 
should not be taken in the afternoon, these brief sentences are almost all that 
is said : “ The uses of tea are— 

“ 1st. To give an agreeable flavour to warm water required as a drink. 

“ 2d. To soothe the nervous system when it is in an uncomfortable state 
from hunger, fatigue, or mental excitement,” (p. 53.) 

No opinion is expressed as to the comparative wholesomeness of tea and 
coffee as daily beverages ; and no allusion is made to the injury which excessive 
consumption of either, but especially of the latter, produces in many persons. 
Nor does the author refer at all to the interesting (indeed, important) question, 
as to the influence of coffee and tea respectively on tissue-metamorphosis. We 
are loath to give up the idea, long ago suggested by Lehmann, that coffee at 
least, if not tea, when given under circumstances of deficiency of food or excess 
of work, may economize the resources of the body, by retarding waste, and 
making the supply of nutriment go further in proportion to the wear and tear 
of the system. If it be worth while, moreover, to advise against tea in the 
afternoon because of its diluting the gastric juice overmuch, it might seem 
equally appropriate to caution those in whom coffee produces palpitation of 
the heart, wakefulness, or nervous dyspepsia, against indulging freely, if at all, 
in that delightful beverage. 

No subject of more practical interest and consequence is treated of in this 
work, than that of the relations of alcohol to health ; and to none has the 
author given more space. His consideration of it is, however, somewhat un¬ 
systematic ; we have to search for it in at least half a dozen places in the vol¬ 
ume. Our endeavor will be to present briefly the main points brought out 
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upon this, at present the most warmly controverted of all topics in personal 
hygiene. Let us cite his first paragraphs upon wine :— 

“ This is a subject terribly overladen with literature, historical, poetical, in¬ 
dustrial, scientific, and occasionally nonsensical. So lhat a simple purchaser 
who wants to know how to get a good wholesome glass of wine, has no small 
difficulty in winnowing out the required information from so much chaff. 

“ The first thing a householder should think of before he stocks his cellar, 
is, what he wants wine for. Is it to take as a regular beverage, or on festive 
occasions only ? Does he intend to employ it for himself or others as a medi¬ 
cine, or to drink it only because it is nice? Here are the four chief uses of 
wine, and different wines are suitable for each. 

“ As a regular beverage for a healthy person, there is no wine in the English 
market equal to claret.” (p. 72.) 

Dr. Chambers would thus seem ready to accept Dr. Anstie’s opinion, that 
some amount of alcohol, “ as a regular beverage,” is good for a healthy person. 
On another page (p. 107) he says :— 

“ It is possible to imagine a state of society, as among the Pitcairn Islanders, 
for example, where everybody was apparently the better for taking no alcohol 
in any form, but even in that instance, the abstinence does not seem to have 
lengthened life, and it is certain that in Europe it would shorten it for many 
of our most active and useful citizens.” 

Later in the book it is said (p. 137) that up to the period of puberty the daily 
use of wine should be allowed only during illness and by the express advice of 
a medical man. This restriction, however, does not, with him, exclude “ occa¬ 
sional festivities.” 

AVe are told (p. 80) that “ almost all the cases in which injury to physical 
health has been traced to alcohol, are in reality due to spirit-drinking.” Cer¬ 
tainly this is an erroneous statement. What physician has not met with a 
number of instances even of delirium tremens, to say nothing of gout, disease 
of the kidneys, etc., from wine and beer drinking ? Dr. Chambers, indeed, 
afterwards admits this ; saying (p. 219) that “ the whole evil of drinking does 
not arise out of fusel oil; for we see the consumers of the very soundest beer 
and wine often suffer.” Sir Henry Thompson’s evidence on this point is of 
great importance. In his letter not loDg since addressed to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he writes thus 

“ I have no hesitation in attributing a very large proportion of some of the 
most painful and dangerous maladies which come under my notice, as well as 
those which every man has to treat, to the ordinary and daily use of fermented 
drink taken in the quantity which is conventionally deemed moderate. . . . 
There is no single habit in this country which so much tends to deteriorate 
the qualities of the race, and so much disqualifies it for endurance in that com¬ 
petition which in the nature of things must exist, and in which struggle the 
prize of superiority must fall to the best and the strongest.” 

Dr. Parkes’ well-known experiments upon the physiological action of alco¬ 
hol would justify a stronger statement, to a similar effect, than he has ventured 
upon ; and Dr. B. AV. Richardson, in his Cantor Lectures, illustrates the sort 
of discovery men are now making with the light of science thrown upon social 
experience, by comparing it to the strong impression which would be made 
upon the public mind, “ if, after some long period in which the boilers of 
steam-engines had been fed with a mixture of spirit and water, it was suddenly 
discovered that the engines would work quite as well with the water without 
the spirit, and that the millions of pounds that had been devoted to the pro¬ 
duction of the spirit had been so much unnecessary waste.” 

AVe believe that there is much importance in recognizing it as a hygienic 
principle, that alcohol is never necessary or likely to he beneficial to persons m 
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'perfect health. If this be granted, then those who still wish to take it “because 
it is nice,” or because they like its immediate effects upon them, may do so 
with their eyes open to the risk and responsibility. Also, the same principle 
leaves ground for the acceptance of all that experience proves concerning the 
utility of alcohol in various conditions of debility, sometimes with and some¬ 
times without other symptoms of positive disease. Dr. Chambers gives, in the 
work before us, an admirable analysis of the modus operandi of alcohol in 
lessening the friction of life, with those who are constantly worried or over¬ 
worked. lie calls it an anaesthetic; “curbing the deleterious consequence of 
excessive energy of the nervous system.” There may be something deceptive in 
this, as was shown by Dr. .Richardson, in his experiments upon animals exposed 
to cold. It is well known that persons drinking spirit/eel cold less than others ; 
yet Richardson found that of two animals subjected to the same reduced tem¬ 
perature, one placed under the influence of spirit died, and the other, without 
it, survived. Still, there is much experience showing that the mild “ anaesthetic” 
effect of alcohol is sometimes of value. To secure this advantage, how much 
depends upon dosage ! A little may do good, when large imbibition would do 
great mischief. This is commonly not well understood. Hygienic doses of 
spirits (seldom so available, however), of wine, or even of beer, ought to be 
much smaller than convivial draughts. Yet we doubt whether these have not, 
in past times, been too large for real enjoyment. Epicurus was too wise to 
seek for happiness in actual intoxication; nor do we believe that Anacreon 
wrote his immortal songs under the inspiration of more than moderate pota¬ 
tions. Even Dr. Anstie was careful to assert that “ alcohol was never designed 
by the wisdom of Providence to be employed by the human race as an ances- 
thetic at all,” but for the sake of the stimulant qualities of its non-narcotic 
doses. Dr. Chambers does not, according to our judgment, lay down clearly 
enough the signs by which the limits of safely in the use of alcohol, in any case, 
are marked. When it hurries the pulse, flushes the face, or is in any degree 
“ felt in the head,” the line of hygienic action must have been over-past. 
Moreover, it is from excess, always, not from any intrinsic tendency under all 
circumstances to invite inebriation, that we find growing that slavery to alcohol 
which makes intemperance a curse. If this were not the case, the administra¬ 
tion of alcohol as a medicine might indeed be open to the doubts which ex¬ 
tremists urge against it. But the experience of thousands of cases under the 
observation of physicians shows that, with skill in its adaptation to the condi¬ 
tions of disease, with its quantity, frequency, and period of continuance all 
rightly limited, it may be and is constantly used without the slightest degree 
of promotion of morbid craving for it. 

We are at a loss to comprehend by what sort of experience Dr. Chambers 
can have been led to understate (as he does) the frequency, if not the reality, 
of methomania. He says (p. 228) :— 

“ There may possibly be some rare cases of true ‘ dipsomania where, with¬ 
out any other mental disease, the patients are carried off by an uncontrollable 
impulse to drink; but they certainly are very rare indeed, and every alleged 
instance that I have investigated has always exhibited also some other form of 
insanity, sufficient to justify the imposition of restraint, or else proved to be 
using the cant of the day as an excuse for self-indulgence. The exceptional 
cases may be separately dealt with, when they occur; but as a rule I think it 
is better to give men the education of being their own gaolers than to let them 
lean on the weak crutch of state inebriate asylums.” 

We must dissent strongly from this opinion. What number of drunkards 
can be trusted to be “ their own gaolers ?” Such an opinion seems to us equally 
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far from the truth with that of one or two American writers, who have asserted 
that no one ever becomes hopelessly intemperate unless first, insane, the dispo¬ 
sition to drink to excess being; his monomania. The results of treatment in 
inebriate retreats, at Boston, Binghamton, Media, and Philadelphia, have 
proved that, in seclusion, recovery from intemperance is made possible in cases 
many of which had been, and no doubt would have continued to be, incurable 
without it. 

Dr. Chambers would advise the discouragement of intemperance, as a vice, 
by social disgrace rather than by legal penalties. He has no faith in “ prohi¬ 
bition.” He commends the cheapening of fermented drinks, such as beer and 
wine, by “ fiscal regulations,” the burden of taxation being laid on the retail 
trade in spirits. Citation is made (p. 227, note) of the evidence of Mr. James 
Morrison, to the effect that drunkenness has been made much less common in 
California than it was twenty years ago. by the introduction of native wines, 
supplanting stronger liquors. This is highly important, if exactly true. It is 
desirable that confirmation or disproof of it should be made known, by those 
having opportunity for the observation required. 

Without quoting much recent science regarding alcohol, Dr. Chambers has 
contributed to it some interesting and very carefully analyzed experiments of 
his own. From these he infers that alcohol given in divided doses tends to 
diminish the metamorphosis of material in the body ; especially reducing the 
amount of phosphates eliminated in the urine. He regards it as helpful to the 
aged, and to brain-workers ; but never before exertion, or even during active 
mental exercise ; always at its close. In hysteria he would especially prohibit 
it. Surely this conclusion must have not a few exceptions ; unfavourable effects 
upon hysterical subjects may, perhaps, find their explanation mostly in errors 
of quantity. 

There is evident wisdom in the following admonitory language :— 

“ One of the most telling questions that can be asked of a life proposed for 
insurance is, ‘ Do you ever take spirituous liquors in the forenoon ?’ If the 
answer is in the affirmative, an immediate rejection is the only safe course for 
the office. As to small quantities of beer or wine that are consumed between 

breakfast and the midday meal.to the shame of our profession, it 

must be confessed that many of us have erred most unhappily by recommend¬ 
ing, or sanctioning the habit in weakly or self-indulgent women. The weaker 
they are in body or mind, and the more hysterical, the more reason there is for 
withstanding the temptation. We must be proof against tears and sighs, 
blandishments, entreaties, and reproaches, or we are not fit to bear the rod of 
JEsculapius.” (p. 206.) 

Our author gives only a short passing notice to tobacco. He advises against 
it during working hours; but says that, ‘‘as a relaxation afterwards it is. in 
moderation, beneficial.” What, however, is moderation ? This appears to be 
left to the user. 

We have dwelt so long upon what have appeared to us the most debatable, 
as well as the most interesting, portions of Dr. Chambers’ book, that we can 
scarcely do more than enumerate the topics further considered by him. Under 
the heading of ‘’Special Dietetics of Health,” he discusses, in ten chapters, 
the Regimen of Infancy and Motherhood, of Childhood and Youth, of Com¬ 
mercial, Literary, and Professional Life, Noxious Trades, Athletic Training, 
Hints for Healthy Travellers, Effects of Climate, Starvation, Poverty and 
Fasting, and the Decline of Life. Part III. embraces, UDder the general title 
of “ Dietetics in Sickness,” the study of the Diet and Regimen of Acute 
Fevers, that of other Inflammatory States, of Weak Digestion, Gout, Rheu¬ 
matism, Gravel, Stone, Albuminuria and Diabetes, Deficient Evacuation, Nerve 
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Disorders, Scrofula, Rickets, Consumption, and Disease of the Heart and 
Arteries. 

We have spread this bill of fare somewhat fully before our readers, so 
that they may judge how impossible it must be for a reviewer to make a pot 
pourri of such solid and substantial materials. Moreover, we hope that many 
will be induced, for their own advantage, to read and digest the whole work. 
Though not always infallible, they will find in it much information, available 
not only in personal hygiene, but also in the treatment of patients ; valuable, we 
believe, in equal degree with that which concerns the most serviceable agents 
of the materia medica. H. H. 


Art. XXII. — Die Meningitis Tuberculosa der Enoachsenen, Klinisch Bcar- 
beitet. Yon Dr. Johannes Seitz, Privatdocent an der Universitat Zurich. 
8vo. s. 388. Berlin : August Hirschwald, 1874. 

The Tubercular Meningitis of Adults. Clinically studied by Dr. Johannes 
Seitz, etc. etc. 

Wf. have been so much accustomed to regard tubercular meningitis as a 
disease almost exclusively of infancy and childhood, that it was with some 
surprise we found upon opening Dr. Seitz’s admirable clinical essay that he 
had been able to collect 130 cases of the disease, 51 of which were treated by 
Biermer and Griesinget - at the Zurich clinic, during the period of time between 
the end of April, 1860, and the end of August, 1871, or very little more than 
eleven years. The number is so large, and the time so short, that, as it is 
impossible to doubt the fairness with which the author has pursued his investi¬ 
gations, we can only conclude that the disease is more prevalent among adults 
in Switzerland than elsewhere. In a connection with a large general hospital, 
extending almost continuously over nearly twenty years, only one case of 
tubercular meningitis has come under our immediate care, in which the patient 
was more than fifteen years old. This experience may be, it is true, ex¬ 
ceptional, but we know it is not isolated. Certainly Zurich is the only place, 
of which we have heard, in which “ 15 deaths out of every 1000 occurring in 
adults is caused by tubercular meningitis.” 

The book contains, in more or less detail, the histories of 67 cases. These, 
we need not say, make it very valuable as a work of reference, the more so as 
we know of no other book in which the subject is so fully discussed. The 
author, moreover, subjects the 130 cases to a full analysis, the results of which 
are so interesting that we regret that the space at our command does not 
permit us to follow him so closely through the various steps of this process 
as we should like. Our notice of the book must, therefore, notwithstanding its 
importance, be brief. 

Men would appear to be much more liable to this disease than women, for of 
the whole number of cases, 97 occurred in males, and only 33 in females ; but 
the author thinks, and probably correctly, that these figures do not fairly 
represent the proportion of the two sexes affected, inasmuch as the number of 
men in a general hospital is always larger than that of the women. The cases 
as regards the age of the patients were distributed as follows ; 28 between 16 
and 20 years; 29 between 21 and 25; 26 between 26 and 30; 14 between 31 
and 35 ; 13 between 36 and 40 ; 11 between 41 and 45 ; and 8 between 46 and 
60. The author refers in another part of his book to a patient whose age was 
63, although he gives no details of this case. In twenty cases in which the 



